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Hail! Mystic Art! ineffable ! sublime ! 

The boud of Charity, ‘nid every clime! 

W hose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, 

Ten (housand thousand, varying forms and minds. 


4A SERMON 
Delivered at Rensselaerville, before the 
, Brethren of Rensselaer Lodge, No. 68, 
and Brethren af Visiting Lodges, June 
21, 1824, by Rev. Marcus Smith, 4. M. 
MatrHew 22. 21. Then saith he'unto 
them, render therefore unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s. 


‘The divine government is a perfect moral 
“government. It is a moral administration, 
because mankind are treated according to their 
moral characters. It is perfect, because the 
motive of the action is never concealed from 
him who dispenses his awards, and the puaish- 
ments inflicted never exceed the demerit of 
the crime. Virtue seats her votaries in the 
temple of truth, adorned with the spotless 
garbs ef innocence ; and vice imprisons her 
vassals in the dungeons of guilt clothed in the 
haggard dress of impurity and remorse.—Ac- 
cording to the arrangements of the governer of 
the universe, virtue aud happiness, vice and 
misery, are inseperably connected. —On this 


‘principle the position is supported that those 


institutions which have a tendency to promote 
virtue, and suppiess vice, are founded on the 
will of God ‘his will of God is expressed 
in the volume of nature, the constitution of 
things, and in the Bible. The texi uiiered by 
our divine Lord requires us to extend to every 
good institution that patronage and support 
wiich its imporiance demands, Render 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s. Aid and sup- 
port civil and divine institutions, the govern- 
ment of the land, and the go.pei of Christ. We 
cannot hesitate io declare that the scheme of 
salvation through Jesus Christ, and the insti- 
tutions of religion, are preeminent. An insti- 
tution which eradica'es the depravity of the 
heart, and fixes in the soul the empire of boli- 
ness and the bliss of heaven, is emphatically 
the light of the world ~- But ii does not follow 
of consequence from the preeminence of gos- 
pel iastituiions, that others have no relative val- 
ue, . If all institutions that are not founded on 
holiness were swept from the Earth, the world 
would sustain a real loss ; and though those 
capacities which are adapted to the enjoyment 
of the divine being, and those sources which 
are calculated to gratify these capacities are 
the nobiest gifts of God, yet they are not the 
only ones. There are satelites in the planet- 
ary worlds. There are component parts of 
the human constitution, —Man is a social and 
a sympathetic being. ‘his complexity of char- 
acter is recognized in the law and in the gos- 
pel—ithe first grand division of moral obliga- 
tion embraces our duty to God—the second, 
our duties to man. Many of the associations 
among men are founded ou laws written on 
ournatures. It is the will of God expressed 
in the constitution of things. Who can doubt 
that God iatended there should be civil, social 
and domestic associations, as weil as religious ? 
We spread a mass before us,—the first objects 
that meet our eyes, are the boundaries of the | 
kingdoms, empires aad republics. And even | 
beyond the limits of civilization and refine. | 
ment, the savage tribes are subject to their 
Chieftains. In every section of the earth there 
is a surrender of iadividual rights for the pur- 
poses of genera] safety and happiness. To 
punish the wicked, and reward the virtuons, 
to secure the lives and property of men, and | 
to promote the tranquility of the human family, 
there are numerous political institutions. Were | 
it not for civil combinations the wor!d would | 
present an unvaried scene of encroachment | 
and mixery—every man’s interest would be 
his empire, his will his laws, and himself the 
monarch. I is true the objeet of civil govern- | 
ment is the promotion of temporal happiness— 
and that government is the happiest, which af- 
fords the greatest general utility, with the least | 
dimiaution of individual rights. All such! 
governments must of necessity be imperfect | 


from the abuse of human language and from its | 


inability to eradicate the depravity of the hu- 
man heart from the limited capacities ef the 
human miad, aad from the fact that no man 
can hold ia hi= haads Legislative, Judieal, and 
executive power, This would give te every 
individual perfect independence, and make as 
Many mouarchies as there are individeals. Or 
what thea is civil government founded ? On 
expedience. On natural necessity. And does‘ 
the imperfection of civii polity form an argu- 
ment in favour of sits abolition ? Then we 
Must cut down the tree of hberty: which bas! 


blood of our fathers—We must level our for- 
tifications, sink our navies, burn down our 
senate houses, our council chambers, level our 
schools, colleges and hospitals— Would this 
be no loss to our country ? Then civil insti- 
tutions founded on expedience are valuable to 
man. 

We next spread before us the historical map 
of the world,—We here find in every king- 
dom, empire, and republic, almost innumera- 
ble associations. Societies for the improve- 
ment of the mind, and the morals, for the per- 
fection of the arts and sciences, for the allevi- 
ation of human misery, and for the diffusion of 
light, present themselves. Neighbourhoods, 
societies, communities, and benevolent asso- 
ciations, have united in the promotion of hap- 
piness at home, and the distribution of it 
abroad Who can doubt that it was the inten- 
tion of Deity, that social, civil, and domestic 
compacts should exist.—Divest the human 
character of natural affection, and how soon 
would the marriage covenant cease—and the 
domestic circle be stript of every endearment. 
Parents would abandon children, and children 
parents —the language of kindness would be 
unknown—and the sting of the scorpion, and 
the poison of asps, would be lodged in our 
own breasts. Why has the Creator planted in 
the human breast natural affections if not to se- 
eure a cordial interchange of kindnesses ? On 
what are many of the obligations and endear- 
ments of life founded? Why is not the par- 
ent ferocious as the tyger, inattentive, hard 
hearted and rash ; why does he not abandon 
his children, or rule them with merciless tyr- 
anny —whence arise his patience, his labours, 
and sacrifices for them ? He has natural af- 
fection - and whence arises the subordination, 
love, and obedience of children? From nat- 
ural affection. These are the bonds which ce- 
ment domestic union, and spread around the 
social circle so many charms and felicities.— 
It is true this union is temporary—these affec- 
tions will slumber with the body in the grav 
—but they subserve valuable ends. 

Take from tne human breast the principle of 
sympathy, and what would be the consequence? 
The general relation in the human family would 
be discarded, and many of the institutions: of 
benevolence would die,—the pleas of oppress- 
ed innocence, of suffering humanity, and of 
abused virtue, would be unheard —there would 
be no fe'!ow-feeling in man, and no mitiga- 
tion of the misfortunes of life—no messenger 
of mercy would visit the abodes of hapless 
sufferers to extend the hand of relief, to wipe 
the falling tear from the cheek of the friendless, 
qed administer the balm of consolation. But 
sympathy has become the hand-maid of relig- 
ion, and mingled in the train of the angels of 
mercy. Are institutions, though founded on 
no firmer basis than humen sympathy, to be 
rashly abolished ? Admit that they draw 
on resources that could not be reached by 
higher motives, are we to overlook the good- 
ness of God in affording such subsidiaries to 
the cause of true philanthropy: God had 
some design in making the human mind ac- 
cessible to the claime of suffering humanity. 

In a world vo selfish and sinful as this, we 
are under the necessity of resorting to expedi- 
ents. Almost every institution, except that 
of the gospel, may be considered as an expedi- 
ent. Indeed, that glorious institution is the 
only one which pretends to destroy the fruit- 
ful source of al] sin, and stamp the real image 
of God on the soul. But have other institu- 
tions no relative value ? The scriptures re- 
cognize and sanction the civil, domestic, and 
social compacts. In fact, these associations 
have been founded on the precepts of that sa- 
cred book, or on the voice of the same being, 
uttered in the constitution of things. The 
Weakness and wickedness of mankind, have 
given to these institutions mutability and im- 
perfection. They have either given unto Ce- 
sar the things that are God’s, or have refused 
to render unto Ceser the things that are Ce- 
sar’s.—I repeat it, my text is a command to 
extend to every institntion that patronage 
which its valuedemands. This is all we ask 
in favour of the institution of Freemasonry. 
We wish this institution viewed with an im- 
partial eye, and a candid judgment. We con- 
cede that Freemasonry is not sufficient for sal- 
vation. Piety is not essential to membership, 
nor necessary to discharge the duties of free 
and accepted masons. Though in its original 


form it was probably composed of the profess- 
ed members of the Jewish church, yet in its 
present constitution i: ovly requires a belief in 
the supreme being ; the scriptures of truth ; 
strict integrity of conduct ; and conformity to 
the moral and masonic principles of the insti- 
tution. 

We are totally unwilling that the character 
and infiuence of this institution should be de- 
termined by the decision of him who is igno- 
rant of its principles and requisitions, or un- 
friendly to its interests, or by the injudicious 
observations of some of its members. Inquis- 
itiveness, curiosity, & art have been employed 
to elicit its secrets ; and the modest friends of 
Freemasonry have been under the necessity of 
evading an answer, or exposing the imperti- 
nence of the inquirer. Every judicious mason 
is willing to say, he has secrets which he will 
not divulge. 
to those who have received them as lawfully 
as he himself has done. The secrets of Free- 
masopry are not blind and inexplicable myste- 
ries, as some would insinuate. The reason 
why they are not revealed is not because they 
are nonentities. The man of integrity can 
have no possible inducement to reveal them ; 
and the man whe has forfeited the benefits of 
the institution ; though he may have been 
‘treacherous to his own reputation and happi- 
ness, yet he will not betray the areana of this 
society. The institution of Freemasonry, 
which has stood for so many centuries, and 
survived the shocks of rocking empires, aspir- 
ing and vindictive monarchs, and the floods of 


corruption, furnishes evidence, that no human 


BOSTON, SATURDA 
been planted by the hands and watered by the 


“WASONIC MIRROR: 
Ntechauie’s Kntelligenecr. 


They belong only to him, and | 


Y NOVEMBER 12, 1825. 


Vor. J. 


institution*® is founded on more durable princi- 
ples. The allegations that have been brought 
against this institution, that it begets a circum- 
scribed benevolence ; retains members of ian- 
moral characters; that every useful secret 
ought to be divulged ; and that it encourages 
hope of salvation on insufficient grounds ; are 
in my opinion capable of a candid and chris- 
tian refutation. I: does not beget a circum- 
scribed benevolence. It does not confine its 
charities to the narrow limits of its own con- 
nexions. 

There are rights rnd privileges, duties and 
obligations, which are peculiar to the masonic 
compact. And all this perfectly consistent 
with the most disinterested benevolence. What 
if the more immediate ‘objects of their friend- 
ship and charities are limited to themselves, 
and their families ? The interests of a world 
are not overlooked Peculiar obligations grow 
out of peculiar relations, This principle holds 
good in other associations, Couid there be a 
more gross perversion of the intentions of the 
Creator, than for the heads of domestic union 
to abandon their families, and scatter their ef- 
forts and influence over a world? What 
would be the effect on the general interests of 
mankind, to dissolve those little domestic as- 
sociations, and break those chords of friendship 
and affection, by which they are bound. Then 
say not Freemasonry begets a circumscribed 
benevolence. 

The Lodges of the south, which are support- 
ing the Bible Society, and of the East, which 
are giving a christien education to the Ceylon- 


ese, are acting on truly masonic principles.— 


On the objection, that Lodges retain members 
of immoral characters, I have only to say, if 
they do, it is done in absolute violation of the 
great principles of the institution. Concede 
that there was ever an individual »xpelled for 
immorality, and you concede, that vice is con- 
demned by the Laws of Freemasonry. The 
retention of such members is a perversion and 
a departure from masonic principles. There 
is a peculiar infirmity about all human insti- 
tutions, and all associati@fs, which do not re- 
quire holiness of heart to mem 1ip : and 
even here we have not the custody of moral 
character. The admission and retention of 
members of blemished characters into our 
Lodges, isa crime which should neither be 
concealed nor palliated. Every true mason 
would condemn such conduct. But there is 
at least, an appearance of injustice in the alle- 
gation. It seems to insinuate, that immorality 
is the effect of Freemasonry. or i- approved by 
masons. This {is not fact. There should ever 
be a distinction made between the effects of an 
institution and the effects of depravity. Free- 
masonry may have a tendency to secure moral 
character, and yet that tendency may be coun- 
teracted by vicious principles. Its restraints 
and sanctions, and the laxity of its discipline, 
may be insufficient to promote that purity 
which is so desirable to the good man ; but 
the objects this instijution 1s intended to se- 
cure, are the morality and happiness of man. 
Besides, the business of this society is per- 
formed in secresy. Its discipline is the same, 
therefore an apostate mason, long after he is 
severed from the body, and cast away as a use- 
less branch, in the eyes of those who are igno- 
rant of masonry, may be fixing a stigma on the 
body to which he once belonged. If the prin- 
ciples of Freemasonry could embrace the mon- 
ster vice, and interfere with my allegiance to 
my country, and the religion of my God, I 
would in the presence of this audience de- 
nounce it, and joad it with my bitterest avath- 
emas. The objection that every useful secret 
ought to be divulged, carries on the very 
face of it marks o/ absurdity. There are a 
thousand useful secrets which would be use- 
less, if not pernicious ones, if they were divul- 
ged. Freemasonry never was and never will 
be of use to any man who wil] not submit to 
its laws and obligations, and perform its du- 
ties. To all such its arms are wpen. It re- 
quires a union on a few important points for 
the attainmeut of the greatest temporal bene- 
fits. Itis a general medium of friendship for 
all nations, and when the human character 
shal] be divested of serdid selfishness, and in- 
vested with serephic love ; when that friend- 
ship and aid which! reemasons extend to each 
other, shall be the spontaneous production of 
the human breast ; every good mason will re- 
joice in its annihilation. May it live no lon- 
ger than it can be beneficial to the world and 
administer to suffering humanity. When we 
reflect on that selfishness which stands aloof 
in the hour of distress and danger, can we 
throw away an institution that makes a man 
regard the happiness and life of his fellow as 
his own? The@ugh the medium of our se- 
crets, the breast may be reached which is in- 
accessible to every moral and religious con- 
sideration, which can be touched by no appeal 
to sympathy, and no description of human mis- 
ery. As toto this institution’s encouraging 
hopes of salvation on insufficient grounds, I 


| can only give my opinion and the result of my 


own enquiries—My most firm belief is that 
Freemasons generally do not trust in it for sal- 
vation, and that the symbols of our institution, 
the repositories of masonic and moral instruc- 
tions, have no more tendency to foster a false 
and delusive hope of salvation, than the es- 
pousal of any other moral or charitable insti- 
tution. Men may. trust in this as they may in 
a thousand other institutions which are not in- 
seperably connected with the insiitutions of 
the gospel ; but for this mistake Freemasonry 
is not answerable. There have been thou- 
sands of men of most rigid purity, and of de- 


* By calling Freemasonry a human institution, I 
do not mean that its institutes, rites, and ceremo- 
nies are not fOonded ow the «criptures ; but mere- 
ly that its distiactive existence, and the precise 
character it essumes did not occupy a separate 
portion of divine revelation. It was moulded in- 
to its present form by the hands of men, who, 
though they were not guided by special inspira- 
tion, were influenced by a spirit of piety, and a 

sudable concern for the happiness of mankind. 


vout and holy lives, whose only trust was in 
the blood. and atouement of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and men too, familiar with thé insti- 
tutes of Freemasqnry, who have lived and died 
the warmest friends and advocates of this m- 
stitution. On the very thre-bhold of the ma- 
sonic temple is inscribed, no interference with 
the religion of your God. 

[To be concluded. } 

Masonie Notice.—.At a regular communi- 
cation of Mystic Lodge, helden at Pittsfield, 
Mass. Sept. 22d, A. L. 5825,—- Henry Gates, 
a member of said Lodge, was for unmasonic 
conduct, expelied therefrom by an unanimous 
vote. 

By order of the Lodge, 
FRANKLIN WESTON, Sec’y. 
—— 
CAUTION 
To the public in general, and the Masonic 
fraternity in particular. 

A person under false presences has imposed 
upon anJ obtained charitable grants from sun- 
dry persons in this city, Salem, and probably 
elsewhere, pretending that he has been ship- 
wrecked and lost all, that he wishes to be as- 
sisted to pursue his journey home, varying his 
story as to pariiculars, place of his rexidence 
&c, and assuming different names to different 
persons —he has passed by the names of Na- 
than Tanner, Nathaniel Tanner, James len, 
James Arnold, James Harris, &.—is about 36 
years old, about 5 feet 6 inches high, thick set, 
and speaks very low. 

4 member of the Boston Masonic 
Board of Relief. 

An account from Madrid, Sept. 10, says, 
‘yesterday were hanged the seven Freemasons 
who were caught in the lodge of this city, in 
the act of receiving an apprentice.—The latter 
is sentenced to eight years imprisonment.”’ 


INSTALLATION. 

Hannibal Lodge, No. 4!9, was constituted 
and their officers installed, at nnibal ville, 
N. Y. on Wednesday, the 26ih Ti. 

The day was fine, and the assembly numer- 
ous. The Rev. Companion Lansing, of Au- 
burn, delivered an Address from Romans xii. 
9. * Let love be without @igsimuiation. Ab- 
hor that which is evil; cleavé to that which is 
good.” The Address was eloquent’ and of 
the most solemn and impressive character. 

The ceremony of consecration was attended 
to by companions D. Homer, R. L Smith, 
and A. Keeler, of the Auburn Chapier, who 
discharged their several duties with great dig- 
nity and propriety. 

The following gentlemen were installed as 
Officers of the new Lodye:—John Bullen, N.; 
David Bullen, S. W.; Jason Peck, J. W.; 
Isaac Kinney, Treas. Servillius Stocking, Sec. 
Lyman Dudley, S. D.; Warters Towsley,J. 
D.; A. Allen and J. R. Nichols, Stewards, 
Thomas Burch, T'yler. 

The Members ofthe Lodge, with a great 
number from neighboring Lodges, partook of 
an excellent Dinner prepared by Companion 
A. Kent, and then seperated to repair to their 


usual avocations. 


CHOICE CF CFFICERS. 
Officers of Brookfield Chapter, installed at 
Brookfield Ms. Oct. i9, 182. 
John Homans, H. P. 
Harvey Sessions, K. 
Ebenezer Knight, S. 
John Chase, Chaplain, 
Aaron Kimball, Treasurer, 
Heman Siebbias, Secretary, 
James Williams, R. A. C. 


Ebenezer Tarbell, 
M. V 
Paul Draper, 


Otis Haven, C. H. 

Ebenezer Williams, 

Samuel Stevens, Stewards, 
Regular Commituications 


Ebenezer Perry, P. 8. ‘ 
Jeremiah Meilen, 
David Matthews, Tyler. 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, FRIDAY, 25. 


BOSTON LOLGES. 
St. Jehn’s ist Tuesday very math. 

St. Andrew's 2d ‘Thursday, = 
Columbian, ist i hursday, 
Massachusetts last Friday. 

Mount Lebanon, last Monday, 

Grand Chapter, 21 Tuesday in December, June & Sept. 
St. Andrew's Chapter. Ist Wed, in every month. 
St. Paui’s Chipter 3€ Lucsday, 

G. Lotge, 2d Wed in Dee. March. Jyne and September. 
Encampment 3d Wednesday im every month, 
Council of Royal Masters,jast Tuesday. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Derchesger—Unon, tues ay preeccding ‘uli moon. 
Charlest wi- Kug >olumon, 2d Tuesday. 
Cambridge.—Amcable, Jd Monday 
Malden—t “at Hermon, Weduesdey pree.full moon, 
Brigiton—B. thesda, 24 Tuesday. 

Lynn—Mouut Carmel moaday preeeding. 
Salem—ssex Tuc sday pre. f. —Warren R. A. Chapter 
‘Thursday on or precedmg full moon. 
Beverly~ Liberty Monday pre ec ding !uilmoon, 
Medway—Moutgomery 24 Wednesday. 
Duxbury—Corner Stone Monday after tull on. 
Falmouth—Marme ist Wednesday. 
Nantucket—Union 1st Monday ; Urbanity Monday. 
Union Vouneil S. M. 4th mon.in Dee. Mar. Juve.Sept 
Wednesday pre. 
Danvers—Jordon, Wednestay pre. full moon, 
Roxbury—Washington Thursday pre.f m. 
Dedham— ouste lation do. do. do. 
Stoughton—R sing Star Thurs. pre.f. m.—Mt. Zion R A 
Chapter monday pree. fall. 
Concerd—Covinthian Monday pre.full, 
Bridgewater---Fe'l. wship, monday pref m 
Taunton-—Adoniram B A C. races fm 
Hingham Old Cvlony Friday pre. full moon. 


Readin, 
South 

Wrentham. 
Medfield, 
Randolph Nortolk Union Wednesday pre. ful! meon. 
Chelan 


Andover. St. Matthew's Wednesday 
Haverhill 
Lexington, Hiraw Thursday do. do. de.. 

Charlton. Fayette last Wed. in Jan. Ap. Aug. and Oct 


Samartian Tursdvy pre. full meon, 
cading-~-Mount Movieh Thursday pree f.moou 
Alvans wednesday o. do. 
ham, Middlesex Tuesday do. de- 
Cassia Tuesday pre. full moon. 
Ventuchet Friday do. co. do 
Socal Thursvay 


Merrimack bursday 


Midéebury. >rocial Harmony ‘Tuesday pre. fuli moon. 
Hardwick. Mount Zwn Wednesday .do. do. do- 
"WewSalem. Goiden Rule Monday de, do, do. 
Amherst, Pacific Wednesday do. do, do. 
tisfield. Mystic nersey do. de- 
North on. Jerusalem do. do. do- 
Greenwich. King Hivamn’s K,A.C. Tues. do. do, da. 
Morning Sias ‘lursduy do, do, do, 
Lereaer, do, do, de. 
Groeten. St, Paul's Monday de do. 


do, 
S: John’s R,A.C. Dues. p.fim. in Dee June Oct 
Newburyport. 3:. Peter’s Monday p.f St. Mark’ 
Tuesday p f. m- ; St. John’s Ticursday full m. 
Uxbridge. Solomon's Temple Uhursday pe. full moon. 


Woeburn. treedom ‘Lhursday on or co do do 
Weltham, Monttor Monday to do do 
Quimey. Rurat Monday do do do 
Gloucester+ ‘Tycian tsi Tuesday. 

Lenex--Uniou Star, Wed fn 

Ipswich, Unity Tuesday . do do do 
eoninster, Aurora ‘onday do do do 
West Granville, Mt Pleasaut Wed. do do do 
Brvokfield Meridian Tuesday do ¢o de 
Great Barr'ngton. Cimeinnaius Wed. do do do 
West Steckbvidge Wisdom ‘Tuesday do de do 
Tempicton. Tuuvsday do de do 
New Martherough. Rising Sun Tuesday do do do 
Cummington. Oriou Dhursday do do do 
Sutton. Oiive Branch monday, 

Greenfcid  Fravkin A, ©. Ist Wednesday, 
Northtorongh, Fredomw Friday de “do do 


Svring field, Wed. pre. 

South:tick. Fe Society, Moncey meen, 
Taunton, Davai, Wed m.. 

Brin field tues, pre. every oth. month. 
Brookfiel —Merician. do do do do 
Western—Carnel, Wed pre. 

Fall Reoer. Mount Hope. Tues P fom. 

New-Becford. S in the East 3d woutaye 

Greenwich Volagy Eveon pment Tues p-f m. 


“South Reading. mount nrorah, Fr. p-f m. 


MAINE. 

-ortlaad. Ancient Landmark Wed. ; Pettland 2d 4+ 
Brunswick. United ‘luesday- 

Bah. Solar ost thursday. 

North Jarmouth Caseo tuesday preeedong full moon, 
Wiscasset. Lineoin | bursday do de 


dlna. Aina, Wetliicsday to 
Uniens Umou Thirsasy do. 
Wallchovoush Si. Tues. ¢o do do 
Camden. Amity ‘Puescay do do 
China. Central Widnesday do do de 
Saco. Swo Wednesday de do 
Kenneounk. York de do de 
Bridgeton. Orvenial Montay co de de 
New Gloucester Cumberland Mon. do do do 
Perris, Uxterd Thursday do do do 
Millurn Somerset Monday de de 
Bangor. Resing Vertue Tusday do doe do 


Thomaston, Ovient, Mondsy p- t. m. 
Ro A. C., ‘Lhurss pret 
Kennebec Lodge, Wed. pre. f 
Gardiner — -ermon, Puesday pre toll moon 
Winihrop-Temple Monday pre. m 
Beljast- Belfast, monday pre f 
Augusta~Bethiehem tu s pre fim 
Eustpor:~= Eastern, ist moniay every month 
Lidece-Washwgton first wed every month 
Calais, Croix, Moithay p. fem 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


Portsmouth, St. 1st Weduesuay every mongh. 
Pythagoras 3d Tucsday do du’ 


Lebanon’ rranklin Bioncay preceding full moon 
Benevolent Monday on or de co 
Concord. Blazm, Star Tuesday do do de 
Charlestown, Faithtui sduy do do 
New London. King Selomon’s Wed. pres du do 
Claremont. ist Wednesday. 

Washington. Mt.Vevwou Mow atordo do de 
Plymouth, Olive Brawel: Tucsday doe do de 
Santornion Mouday of ur do de du 
Rochester. Huinane Mondsy do deo do Lo 
Cannan Mt. Moriah Tuemaydo do de do 
Piainfieid. Wediesday do do 
New loswieh. Bethei Tuesday do de de do 
Dover, S-rvafiord Wednexiay do co do de 
Bradford. St Peter’s tuesday de do do 
Alstead, Si. luesday pre. do do 


Merideth.— Mount Lebanon Wed pre fm, 

Hampton tockingham ‘Tuesday of the week the 

Bah. Merihan Sun Wednesday de. do co 

Hanover. Trinity Kncanpment,last Wednesday tn Feb 
Ap June. Avg. Oct. and Dee... St. Andvewts Chapter 

ath Wednesday m Jan. Mar May, July. Sept.and Nov, 

Council of R. Masters, ou the sume days as the Chap. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Grand Todge. lavt Mond. every other month. 
Gloucester- rindsinp, Wednesday preceding f. 
Cunderland- -Moroing Stai. Moudsy preceding 
Hamilton, Wednesday preeeding 


Tha «day p.f in. 
Newport, St. johas, Monday p. f m, 
Warren Thursday deo. 
Bristol. Albuns, Wednesday Go, 
Union, da - de, 
Hovmeny, ‘Duesdey du, 
Moriah, Fr day pre. full meon. 
Last Green wich—King Solomon, Monday pre. m, 
Covrntry— Monch: ster. Friday pres 
Snutifield--E diary, sat. next pre fm 


CONNECTICUT. 
Haddam E Cowan alti mgtely pi 
Asylum pre eding full meon. 
Colchester, Wooster. ist Wed. Vo Chap Mn. following 
Norwich Somerset Frday pre. t. ov... Franklin R-A C 
last Monday tic May, Aug. ane Nev, 
Preston, St. Thursday preeeding full moon, 


N. Stonnington. Widow's Son Wid, do do 
New London. Thurstay do do. de 
Midietown. John's last and 3d Wed. 

Litchfield Pauls TLarsdey pre. do do 
Goshen, Olive Branch Tuesiay pre. de 
Teirington. Sencha; duesday da, do 
Salisbury. Montgomery Tueslay do do dv 
Norfolk, Western Star Do do do 
Canean, Merida» Chapter Thursday pre. do do 
North East Chapter No. 46 ist Monday. 

Barkhampsteat Noxthert Siar Thursday do do 
Woodbury. Solowows do do 


Granty. St wark’s, Wednesday pf 

Bertin. Barmony, Wed. pre moon 

Suffield Apollo, Tus p im 

Eas Hartford, Orient, Thers p m 

Canaan, Mer dian Chapter, Tues pre full 

Sharon, Hamilton, ed. pre ful) 

an Andrews. wid pre full moon. 

Pomfret, Warren R. A.C. ‘Tues. pre full moon mare 
Putnam, last Avril Jon. Spt. Nov, Dee. 


NEW-YVORK. 
Falls. Hamilton Thurday preeeding full moon. 


Aurera, Sopio Mond pre.t.moon, Auror R.A. C 
Wed preeeding (ull, 
Watertorwt, Federal Wed esday previous f m. 
Athany. Temple B, AC 24 
1st and 2! Monday. ‘Temple Lod Ist and 2d Tucs:—- 
mount Vernon, Ist and 2d Wednesdyy, 
Aduburn—--R A C., Thursday preceding f. 
Ter-dey nest pre fm 
R. A. ©, Friday neat = fm 
Lodge, Mond. do i 
Clarkev ily, Widow's Sen, Thurs. p. f. m. 
Catskill--Ca skill, monday pre fm 
Ther. pre f m 
VERMONT. 
Bennington, Vt. Mt. Anthony. Tuesda meon 
Rutland Gren Mountain Wed. in 
Dee. Feb. Ap June; Ave. and Ovtol» r. 
Bra(ferd. Mi Lebanow A.C. 2d Tuesday in Dee 
Feb. April, rer Aug. aud Oct 
Micdiebury, mt. Calvary Eneam!. 2d Tues in 
every other 


every Other menth 
Dorehester Lodge Tues p fm 


Needham Meridian Thursday preeeding full moon. 


Feirfax, Fairfax Chapter, Ne 15, 34 Monday an 
March, Jane and October. Fafrfax 
Friday every month, 


Provivence, Si, Johns, Wed. p. m. mount Vernon, 


R A C. tast Wed. Fub. Ap. June, Aug.Oc* No. k& De 


Master's | odge 


Vergennes, Jerwakm AC 3d Mon in January and 


Loge, No. cd, 
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Mechanic's 


“Trace Science, with modesty thy guide.’ 


Of the general nature and advantages of 
wheels and springs for Carriages, the 
draft of Cattle, and the form of Reads. 
—By Davies Gilbert, Esq. F R. S. Xe. 

From the last Quatierly Journal of Science and 

the Arts. 

Taking Wheels completely in the abstract, 
they must be considered as answering two dif- 
ferent purposes. 

First, they transfer the friction which would 
take place between a sliding body and the com- 
paratively rough and uneven surface over 
which it slides, to the smooth oiled peripheries 
of the axis and box, where the absolute quan- 
tity of the friction, as opposing resistance, is 
also diminished by leverage, in the proportion 
of the wheel to that of the axis. ‘ 

Secondly, they procure mechanical advan- 
tages for overcoming obstacles in proportion 
to the square roots of their diameters, when 
the obstacles are relatively small, by increas- 
ing the time in that ratio during which, the 
wheel asceads; and they pass over small 
transverse ruts, hollows, or pits, with an abso- 
lute advantage of not sinking, prorortionate to 
their diameters, and with a mechanical one, as 
before, proportionate to the square roots of 
their diameters. Conseguently, wheels, thus 
considered, cannot be too large: in practice, 
however, they are limited by weight, by ex- 
pense and by convenience. | 

With reference to the preservation of roads, 
wheels should be made wide, and so construc- 
ted as to allow of the whole breadth bearing at 
once ; and every portion in contact with the 
ground shoald roll on it without the least drag- 
ing or slide. But it is evident, from the well 
known properties of the eycloid, that the 
above cond ‘ions cannot unite, unless the 
roads are perfectly hard, smooth and flat ; and 
unless the fellies of the wheels, with their 
tires, are accurate portions of a cylinder 
These forms therefore of roads and of wheels, 
are the models towards which they should al- 
Ways approximate. 

Roads were heretofore made with a trans- 
verse curvature, to throw off water ; and in 
that case it seems evident, that the peripheries 
of the wheel should, in their transverse sec- 
tions, bee me tangents to this curve, from 
whence aroxe the necessity for dishing wheels, 
and for bending the axes, which contrivances 


\ gave some incidental advantages for turning, 


for proiecting the nave, and by affording room 
for increased stowage above. But recent ex- 


perience having proved that the curved form of | 


roads is wholly inadequate for obtaining the 
end proposed, since the smallest rut intercepts 
the lateral flow of the water, and that the bar- 
rel strap confines carriages to the middle of the 
way, and thereby occasions these very ruts ; 
roads are now laid fiai, carriages drive indiffer- 
ently over every other part, the wear is uni- 
form, and not even the appearance of a longi- 
tudinal furrow is to be seen. It may, there- 
fore, confidently be Loped that wheels ap- 
proaching to the cylindrical forms will soon 
find their way into general use. 

The line of traction is mechanically best 
dispo-ed when it lies exactly parallel to the 


direction of motion, and its power is diminish- 


ed at any inclination of that line, in the pro- 
poriions of the cosine of the angle to radius. 


When obstacles frequently occur, it had bet-. 


ter, perhaps, receive a small inclination up- 
wards, for the purpose of acting with most ad- 
vaniuge when those are tobe overcome. But 
it ix probeble that different animals exert their 
strength most advantageously in different di- 
rections ; and, therefore practice aloe can de- 
termine what precise inclination of this line is 
best adapied to horses, aud what to oxen. 
These considerations are, however, only ap- 
plicable to cattle drawing immediately at the 

~ earriage ; andthe convenience of this draft, 
as connected with the insertion of the line of 
traction, which, continued? ought to pass 
through the axis of the wheels, introduces 
another limit to their size. 

Springs were, in all likelihood, applied at 
first to carriages with no other view than to 
accommodate travellers : they have since been 
foundto answer several important ends. They 
convert all percussion into mere increase of 
pressure ; that is, the collision of two hard 
bodies is changed, by the interposition of one 
that is elastic, into a mere accession of weight. 
Thus the carriage is preserved from injury, 
and the materials of the road are not broken ; 
and, in surmounting obstacles, instead of the 
whole carriage, with its load, being lifted over, 
the springs allow the wheels to rise, while the 
weights suspended upon them are scarcely mo- 
ved from their horizontal level. So that, if 
the whole of the weight could be supported 
on the springs, and ali the other parts suppos- 
ed to be devoid of inertia, while the springs 
themselyes were very long, and extremely 
flexible, this consequence would clearly fol- 
low, however much it may wear the appear- 
ance of a paradox : that such a ¢arriage may 
be drawn over aroad abounding in smail ob- 
stacles without agitation, and without any ma- 
terial addition being made to the moving pow- 
er or draft. It seems, therefore, probable that, 

- under certain modifications of form and materi- 
al, springs may be applied with advantage to 
the very heaviest waggons ; and, conseq'1ent- 
ly, if any fiseal regulations exist either in re- 
gard to the public revenue, or to local taxa- 
tion, tending to di-courage the use of springs, 
they should forthwith be removed. 


Although the smoothness of roads, and the 
application of springs, are beneficial to all 
carriages, and to all rates of travelling, yet 
they are emisently so in cases of swift convey- 
ance ; since obstacles, when springs are not 
interposed, require an additional force to sur- 
mount them, beyond ‘he regular draft, equal to 
the weigh of the load multiplied by the sine 
of the angle intercepred, on the periphery of 
the wheel, between the points in contact with 
the ground and with the obstacle, and thcre- 
fore proportionate to the square of its height ; 
and a still farther force, many times greater 
then the former, when the velocity is consid- 
erable, to overcome the inertia, and this in- 


creased with the height of the obstacle, and 
with the rapidity of the motion, both squared. 
But when springs are ué#d, this latter part, by 
far the most important, almost entirely disap- 
pears, and their beneficial effects, in obviating 


the injuries of percussion, are proportionate al- 
so to the velocities squared, 

The advantages consequent to the draft, 
from suspending heavy luggage on the springs, 
were first generslly perceived about forty 
years dince, on the introduction of mail coach- 
es ; then baskets and bouts were removed, and 
their contents were heaped on the top of the 
carriage. The accidental circumstance how- 
ever, of the height being thus placed ata con- 
siderable elevation, gave occasion to a preju- 
dice, the cause of innumerable accideuts, and 
which has not, up to the present time, entirely 


lost its influence ; yet a moment’s cen-idera- 
tion must be sufficient to convince any one, 
that when the body of a carriage is attached to 
certain given points, no other effect can possi- 
bly be produced by raising or by depressing 
the weights within it, than to create a greater 
or less tendency to overturn. 

The exiensive use of wagons suspended on 
springs, for conveying heavy articles, introdu- 
eed within there two or three years, will form 
an epoch ia the history of internal land com- 
munication, not much inferior, perhaps, in im- 
-portance to that when mail coaches were first 
adopted ; and the extension of vans, in so 
short a time, to pleces the most remote from 
the metropolis, induces a hope and expecta- 
tion, that as roads improve, the means of pre- 
serving them will improve also, possibly in an 
equal degree, so that permanence, and conse- 
quent cheapness, in addition to facility of con- 
veyance, will be the distinguishing features of 
Mr. M’ Adam’s system. 


Quantity of Blood in Animals.—Those 
who have not considered the stbject must be 
surprised at the quantity of blood which pass- 
es through the heart of any moderately sized 
animal in the course of twenty-four hours. In 
man, the quautity of blood existing in the body 
at any given moment is probably from 30 to 
4! pints. Of these an ounce and a half, or 
about three table spoonfuls, are sent out at ev- 
ery stroke ; which multiplied into 75 (the av- 
erage rate of the pulse) give 1125 ounces, or 
seven pints, in a minute; i.e. 420 pints, or 
25 1-2 gallons in an hour, and 1260 gallons, 
i. e. nearly 24 hogsheads in a day. Now, if 
we recollect that the whale is said to send out 
from his heart at each stroke 5 gallons, the 
imagination is overwhelmed with the aggregate 
of the quantity that must pass through the 
heart of that animal in 24 hours. 

It is a general Jaw that the pulse of the large 
animals is slower than that of the smaller ; but 
even if we put the pulse of the whale so low 
as 20 in the minute, the quantity circulated 
through the heart calculated at 15 gallons for 
each pulsation, will | e 132,000 gallons, equal 
to 8000 hogsheads in 24 hours. The consid- 
eration of this amazing quantity is, however, 
a subject of mere empty wonder, if not accom- 
panied witkyeflection, that in order to produce 
the real amount, the heart is kept in con- 
stant motion ; and that, in fact, as it is inces- 
santly beating, as it is termed, or throwing out 
the bloodgay the arteries, from the first peri- 
od of our @xistence to the moment of our death, 
without any sensation of fatigue, or even with- 
out consciousness, excepting under occasional 
corporeal! or mental agitation. 


[ Dr. Kidd, Edin. Phil. Journal. 


Dr. Barry, English physician, lately read 
before the Academie des Sciences at Paris, a 
memoir on the motion of the blood in the 
veins. From reasoning, as well as from direct 
experiments upon living animals, the author 
of this memoir has been led to conclude, that 
the return of the blood to the heart is caused 
directly by atmospheric pressure. According 
tohim a vacuum is formed in the thoracic 
cavities at the moment of inspiration, which 
produces upon a!l the fluids in. communication 
with those parts the same effect as the ascent 
of the piston does in the pump. The conse- 
quences likely to result from this new doctrine 
of Dr. Barry, if established, are stated to be 
highly interesting to medical men. He adds, 
however, Messrs. Cuvier and Dumeri!l have 
been pamed by the Academy to report upon 
the subject. 


MISCELLANY. 


ATHENS. 

Within the last four years the glorious 
remains of Athens have suffered severe- 
ty in consequence of the struggle be- 
‘tween the Greeks and Turks; and tho’ 
the monuments of antiquity have not, 
on the whole, been dilapidated so much 
as might have been expected, the fol- 
lowing account from an eye-witness 
(an artist) appears to us to possess 
inuch interest. 

* That which has sustained most in 
jury is the precions monument of Lysi- 
crates, called tne Lantern. It was ina 
great degree enciosed within the old 
French convent, which edifice contain- 
eda church that was consumed like all 
the other Christian editices. The heat 
of this fire cracked, in several places, 
the great marbie circle in one pieces 
torming the architrave and the frieze, 
enriched with figures in bas-reliet: 
some of these figures tell down. ‘The 
most considerable ruptures were exaet- 
lyin the place where the sixth column 
was wanting to support it, as well as 
slabs forn.ing the intercolumniations, 
so that the whole edifice was in danger 
of falling. 

“ fo prevent this misfortune, a col- 
umn taken from another place has been 
substituted, and the two intercolamnia- 
tions have been filled up with massy 
hewn stones, having the form of the 
three sides that are preserved ; besides 
this, the old walls of the former galle- 
ry of the convent are taken down, be- 
cause they pressed upon it, and in the 
event of their falling might have crush- 
edthe monument. Thus disengaged 
from all that formerly encumbered it, 
the Lantern now makes a much fSoer 
appearance than it did before. 

“The temple of Thesens has re- 
mained untouched only because it is 
insulated. 

“With respect to this temple of 
Theseus, (the church of St. George.) 
a few days afier the occupation of the 
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city by the Greck troops, lightning 
struck the north west angle of the edi- 
fice, threw down five or six feet at the 
corner of the cornice, and descending 
in the corner column, completely split, 
trom top to bottom, the fourth vase, 
(that in the middle,) separating the two 
halves some inches from each other, 
without, however injuring this vase, 0 
as to endanger the stability of the edi- 
fice, and without having touched any 
other. One of the pieces forming the 
architrave of this angle and facing the 
west, was forced ont of its line six or 
eight inches, together with its triglyph 
and its metope, and it remains so. ‘The 
first lateral metope was also removed 
trem its place, and remains at present 
standing out at one side like a deor a- 
jar. After having done this mischiel, 
the lightning penetrated the earth uo- 
der the same angle, cracked the upper 
marble step, and displaced several of 
the courses of the large block of free- 
stone of the abasement. 

“The Tower of the Winds has not 
suffered at all, It had been converted 
into a tike (chapel of the Dervises )— 
The houses adjoining it being ‘Purkish, 
were not burnt by Vrione Pacha, thes 
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OF Copt. DAVID BURBANK will in future act as 
Agent for the this paper in Portland, Me, 

Col, J. G. GETER, Parkinsonville, Coun, 
ty, Va. will act as Agent for the Mirror in that town and 
vicinity, 

C7 Benjamin Barton, of Augusta, Geo. will act as 
Agent for the Mirror in that town and vieinity. 

Subseribers in the above places can make settlements 
with the gentlemen named. . 


NOTICE. 
The completion of the first volume of the 
Mrrror being near at hand, the Proprietors 


deem it proper to state, for the information and 
encouragement of its friends, that such im- 


provements will be made in the form of the pa- 
| Per, the next year, as shall render it more con- 
| venient for binding and preservation—that at 
the end of the second volume, a handsome ti- 
| tle page and index will be furnished Gratrs— 
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afflicted brethren, cal) ed in on unexpected 
ment to drink the bitter cup of woe? we, 
have a better opinion of human nature, and es. 
pecially of New-England than to believe there 
is one heart, so callous as to be insensible tg 
this call from the east. Such acts of beneyo. 
lence cannot impoverish, they will add rathe 
than diminish tothe riches of the possesso, 
They confer a fourfold value on wealtn. Con, 
sider the comfor’, the help, the life, the joy 
that may be epread in this way. How m 
tears mey be wiped-from the eyes of the needy 
and the destitute. —How many benumbed limbs 
warmed; how many cries of distress hushed; 
how many broken hearts healed by such acts 
of benevo'ence. 

Charity is not confined by geographica) 
metes and bounds, the subjects of every sove. 
reign and of every nation are her subjects; she 
commisserates their distresses and relieves their 
wants without regard to religious or politieaj 
considerations. The Turk, the Jew, the 
Christian partake equally of her smiles and re. 
ceive of her bounty, Though the above suf. 
ferers are not fellow-citizens they are fellow 
christians and fellow men, and as such require 
our immediate attention. They are our breth. 
ren and have a share in our bounty. We do 


are not demolished, In the interior, | that arrangements have been made that will hope that the distressed situation of the inhab. 
the gallery and even the flooring have | gable them to givea greater variety, and,they | tants ofsome of the British provinces will 


been taken away. 

“ The Propylea of the Acropolis are 
not damaged. The Parthenon has suf- 
fered some injury, but, happily, in the 
flat lateral walls of the edifice, of which 
the Turks, who were besieged, demol- 
ished a part to get atthe lead used in 
fixing the iron cramps which hold the 
bioeks together. 

* fhe same thing happened to the 
temple of Minerva Polias, otherwise 
called the Erectheum. (At is to be ob- 
served that the temple of Apollo at 
Phigalia in Arcadia, was probably de- 
molished for a similar reason ; this 
seemed to be evident at the time of the 
excavation in 1811) . 

“ The Acropolis, in general has gain- 
edin picturesque beauty; for a great 
nomber of houses which obstructed it 
have been demolished, and streets and 
even squares have formed in it. The 
new bastion, besides securing the pre- 
cious spring found under the right wing 
ofthe Propyieay by giving breadth to 
the facade, imPfoves also the outside 
appeatke- the portion of the ancient 
bastions is new buili at the place where 
the mine overthrew the little tower, sit- 
uated a little iu frent of the temple of 
Victory, Aptera.” 


Use of Comets.—Iin the year 1712, 
Mr. Whiston having calculated the re- 
turn of a comet, which was to make its 
first appearance on Wednesday the 4th 
of October, at 5 minutes after 5in the 
morning, gave notice to the public ac- 
cordingly, with the. terrifying addition, 
that a total dissolution of the world by 
lire was to take place on the Friday 
following. The reputation Mr. W bis- 
ton had long maintained in England, 
both as a divine anda philosopher, leit 
little or no doubt with the populace of 
the truth of his prediction. Several 
ludicrous events now took place. A 
number of persons in and about Lon- 
don, seized all the barges and boats 
they could lay hands on in the Thames, 
very rationally concluding, that when 
the conflagration took place, there 
would be the most safety on the water. 
4 gentleman who had neglected family 
prayer for better than five years, in- 
formed his wife, that it was his deter- 
mination to resume that laudable prac- 
tice the same evening; but his wife 
haying engaged ‘a ball at her house, 
persuaded her husband to put it off till 
they saw whether the comet appeared 
or not. The South Sea Stock immedi- 
ately fell to 5 per cent. and the India 
to 4, and the captain of a Dutch ship 
threw all his powder into the river, 
that the ship might not be endangered. 

The next morning however, the 
comet appeared, according to the pre- 
diction, and before noon the belief was 
universal, that the day of judgment 
was at hand. About this time 123 
Clergymen were ferried over to Lam- 
beth, it was said to petition that a short 
prayer might be penned and ordered, 
there being none in the church service 
on that occasion. ‘Phreetalds of hon- 
or burnt their colleciion of novels, and 
plays, and sent to a bookseller’s to buy 
each of them a Bible and Bishop Tay- 
lor’s Holy Living aod Dying. The 
run upon the bank was so prodigious, 
that all hands were employed trom 
morning till night in discounting notes, 
and handing oat specie. On Thurs- 
day considerable mere than 7000 kept 
mistresses were legally married, in 
the tace of several congregations. And 
to crown the whole farce, Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, at that time head director 
of the bank, issued orders to all the 
tire officers in London, requiring them 
“to keep a good look out, and have a 
particular eye upcn the Bank of Eng- 
land.” 

Snow, for the first time this year, 
fell to the depth of nearly three.inch- 
es, at Quebec, the 26th olt. The 
snow has since disappeared. In New- 
England we are enjoying a second In- 
dian Summer for the season. 


| before us, states, that, thousands of persons 


trust, More UsEFUL and INTERESTING mat- 
ter—that the Masonic, Ligrrary, and 
Screntiric Departments of t 
| be more particularly attended to—that NEw 
Types have been procured, and measures ta- 
| ken to insure an uniformly handsome Printing- 
paper—and that every effort in their power 
will be made to render it worthy the counte- 
nance and support of their Masonic Brethren, 
and Literary and Scientific Friends. 

all who subscribe previousto the 


forded as heretofore, at $2,50 cents per ann. 
payable half yearly1n apvance. After 
which time, the terms will be $2,5® cents per 
annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE? or $3, 
payohle HALF YEARLY in advance. 


siroux of obtaining a complete file of the next 
volume for binding, we respectfully invite to 
send in their names previous to the First of 
January.—— No paper will be discontinued 
unless orders to that effect are sent directly to 
the Publishers, or through their Agents. 

#F Those who have perfect sets of the 
last year’s Mirror, can have them neatly 
bound and lettered, by leaving them at this of- 
fice, for eighty cents the volume 


Surrerers By Fire —A more imperious 
call on the benevolence of the public, perhaps, 
was never made since the settiement of the 
country, than that originating from the late 
distressing fires at the Eastward, especiall 
in the Provinces of New-Brunskwick and No 
va Scotia. We trust the sufferers wil not 
cry to us for suecor in vain, the same humane 
and benevolent spirit exists as formerly and 
there are ample means to gratify it. Provi- 
dence has been bountiful the year past; with 
us, he has crowned the year with plenty; let 
us impart a portion of that bounty to the for- 
lorn, the distressed and the destitute. The 
calamity could not be foreseen, or averted, it | 
was an afflictive visitation of Providence on a_ 
portion of our fellow creatures, while we. 
were enjoying every blessing tothefull. We. 
have been emphatically made stewarda, our | 
own garners have been filled our fields have 
yielded their increase, blasts and mildews have 
not been suffered to disappoint the iusband- 
man, he has been abundantly blessed in the 
former and latter harvest; let him, therefore, 
as an almoner of ts0d’s bounty, impart liberal- 
ly to the afflicted and destitute. 

From accounts from Halifax and other pla- 
ces, we learn the destructive ravages by fires 
to be immense; more melancholly accounts of 
fires we have never read. Miramichi will be 
nearly ruined in its trade, in consequence of | 
the destruction of timber, of which it priuci- 
pally consisted. 100 miles of country have 
been laid waste by this destructive element. 
Towns, villages, property of eyery description 
has been annihilated, as it were, with the ra- 
pidity of lightning. Many who were in afflu- 
ent circumstances have lost every thing, and 
in one hour been reduced to penury, to waat, 
acd even to beggary. Arecent account now 


e paper will | 


first of January next, the paper will be af- | 


BC} Such of the FRATERNITY as are de- | 


have perished in the flames, in different | 
parts of the woods, six or seven hundred 

houses have been burnt, and in them many 

inhabitants! Seven dead bodies were found | 
in one ruin, and twenty-five in another. The 
letter concludes by saying, ‘‘ Take it altogeth- 
er, from the written and verbal accounts, it is 
one of the most heart-rending tales I ever 
heard. By last accounts the fire in the woods 
was still burning, and we fear further distresses 
will be experienced.’’ The winters in these 
regions, at best are long and dreary, the inhab- 
itants when most comfortably provided for, 
had much to contend with during the inclem- 
ent season, where deep snows and severe cold 
must be endured for nearly six months of the 
year. What must be their situation when left 
houseless and destitute of the means of sup- 
porting famishing nature? Think of their sit- 
uation, ye affluent who dwell in costly pala- 
ces and repose on beds of down, in a tempe- 
rate climate, surrounded with all the luxuries 
which nature and art can bestow. Would 


you withold a portion of your store from your 


| prompt to the adoption of efficient measures on 
_ the part of Bostonians for their relief. What 
_is done must be donc immediaiely, as the rapid 
strides of winter will soon prevent timely sup- 
| plies. Be merciful after thy power. If 
hast much, give plenteously. If thou 
hast little, do thy dilligence gladly to give of 
_ that little; for so gatherest thou thyself a 
reward, in the day of necessity. 
Mecuanic Instirure.—A public meet- 
_ ing has been held in Baltimore for the purpose 
. of adopting measures for the establishment of 
a Mechanics’ Institute similar to the Frank- 
_lin Institute at Philadelphia. The object is to 
teach the mechanical part of the community, 
by public Lectures the philosophy of their 
| profession. A more landable object could not 
engage the attention of this enterprizing and 
respectable class. Similar Institutes are ex 
tablist ed in every considerable town in Great 
_ Britain and Scotland, and have been attended 
"with the most Lappy results, This gives the 
, English Mechanics a preference in every part 
of the world. There is searcely a tradesman 
in England that makes any pretension to re- 
spectability, who is not able to give a correct 
theory of his art, on true philosophical princi- 
ples. Without this theory he would be edn- 
| tinually groping in the dark, however perfect 
‘he may be able to practice in some parts of his 
profession. This theory can only be obtained 
: through the medium of philosophy and by the 
aid of Instructors with an expensive appara- 
tus. This requires the united efforts of indi- 
_ viduals and is the province of an Institute, 
_ properly regulated. 
| Mechanical philosophy has been grossly 
and shamefully neglected in this country. It 
has been too often considered as confined to 
Universities and Colleges, of no permanent 
_ advantage except as it serves to discipline the 
mind of the tyro in paving the way for aca- 
demical honors; but in this, men find as they 
advance in life, that they have been mistaken; 
that all their operations and even the whole e- 
co omy of nature depend upon Mechanical 
Philosophy; that when employed to perform 
a piece of work out of the common course of 
their daily occupations, they must either be 
subjected to the mortification of declaring to 
their employer that, ‘* the thing is out of their 
line,”’ or else attempt a fabrication without 
theory or principle. The consequence is that 
they are commonly subjected to great sacrifice 
of time, money, and materials:—The employ- 
er is imposed upon with an imperfect article, 
and an exorbitant price, to remunerate the me 


| chanic for the loss he has sustained. In this 


way ignorance and its attendant self sufficien- 
cy become a public evil. We assert this from 
experience, when engaged in procuring the 
extensive apparatus for the Columbian Hall, 
were unable to find scarcely a mechanic in the 
city who understood constructing a lever or 
pulley on true philosophical principles. We 
do not assert this by way of censure, the truth 
is, they have not had the opportunity. Theo- 
ry was so little attended to a few years ago, 
by the public in general, that mechanics thought 
if they could make a thing in tolerable shape, 
it was sufficient, and this was all the principle 
taught by masters to their apprentices. Times, 
however, are changing for the better, men are 
beginning to seek that which they once despis- 
ed as puerile or unnecessary. Experience has 
taught them ‘* that every mechanical power 
has a theory,’* and that without it, every ma 
chine or instrument, however elegant, must © 
be imperfect. That they cannot long impose | 
on the taste and judgment of a well informed 
community; they are beginning to turn their 
attention to philosophical pursuits, and #oon 
we shal! equal foreigners as well in the priaci- 
ples as in the construction of our articles. 
“Every one, says Mr. Edgeworth, talks of 
the lever and the pulley. but most people per- 
ceive that the notions which they entertain of 
their respective uses are unsatisfactory and in- 
distinct and many endeavor at a late period 
of life to acquire a scientific and correct 
knowledge of the effects that are produced by 
instruments which are in every body's bands, 
or that are absolutely necessary to the daily 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


occupation of mankind.’? In England Col- 
leges and academies are founded exclusively 
to qualify men for the mechanical profession 
and diplomas are given as in other colleges; 
the time is not far distant when something of 
the kind will be established here. The sourc- 
es of immorality and nonsense, the resort of 
lackbrains and blockheads will give place to 
well regulated institutes and scientific associ- 
ations where the mechanics may spend their 
evenings in profitable instruction and rational 
amusements, They will be able to acquire a 
knowledge that wili place them on a footing 
with those who have hitherto enjoyed more 
advantages, but through indolence, have neg- 
lected to improve and who unceremoniously 
- regard the tradesmen as an inferior order of be- 
ings unworthy their notice, The student and 
the scientific mechanic will equally enjoy the 
meed of honor. The latter will understand the 
philosophy of his own occupation, a philoso- 
phy more truly valuable than all the other 
bratiches of education put together. This will 
be in unison with our republican principles and 
serve to establish that equality so particularly 
recognized in our Bill of Rights. 


Hieu Scuoot ror Girnis.—The plan 
for a Fema'e High, or Classical School, has at 


length been matured in this city. We hope i; | 


“will answerthe expectations entertained by the 
‘advocates; it has our best wishes for its suc- 
cess. We should, however, much rather have 
seen the good old and effectual plan of instruc- 
tion adopted, than the absurd monotorial 
mode which, at best, can only make superfi- 
cial scholars and pedants; and we are a little 
surprised that gentlemen making such high pre- 
tensions to literature and science, as some of 
the school committee do, should have counte- 
nanced the project for amoment. The fact is, 
jt isa mere burlesque on all education, the ap- 
plication of mechanics to mental operations. 
The most we can say of it is, it is a notion ofa 
notional people Let them introduce Browns’ 
Machine for Grinding Grammar, and the 
system will becomplete. Our streets will be 
thronged with female grammerians, female 
algebraists, female mathematicians, and female 
philosophers, all formed in one day. Such 
is the astonishing improvement in education, in 
Boston, that the Miss in her teens is able to 
accomplish the whole circle of science ina 
few weeks, by the aid of Mechanics properly 
applied. We shovld advise our learned Pres- 
idents and professors to burn their charters, 
demolish their college edifices and repair to 
Boston, for here more is to be accomplished 
in afew weeks than can be done in years at 
an University. Mind is made subservient to 
matter by the learned and potent energies of 
the school committee. The toilet is to be or- 
namented with the erudite works of New‘on, 
Bacon, and Locke, anti our city belles are to 
be as familiar with their propositions as with 
the first rudiments of their horn-book——All in 
afew weeks. 
DESTRUCTIVE FIRE. 
it has fallen to our Jot to record an- 
other distressing fire in this city. It 
originated, on Wednesday right last, 
between 12 and 1 o’clock, in the build- 
ing occupied by William Brown, and 
others; extended in every direction, 
and for a time threatened the destruc- 
tion of that compact part of the city; 


but the spirited exertions of the citizens 


puta stop to its progress at about 4 0’- 
clock. The buildings were mostly oc- 
cupied by Lawyers, Merchants, and 
Mechanics ;--many of the former, we 
understand, lost most of their libraries 
and papers. We have not been able 
to procure an accurate estiinate of the 
losses sustained by the owners of the 
estates ; the occupants saffered materi- 
ally, some have lost their all. The 
Hon. P. C. Brooks owned most of the 
buildings on the south side of Court-st 
and John Hurd, Esq. on the north side, 

The following are the names of the 
occupants whose property was destroy. 
ed, or more or less injured. 

_North-side of Court-street. 

Wells & Lilley, Book-sellers. 

S. Whitney, Fancy store. 

David N. Badger, Trunk and Har- 

ness maker. 

Abraham Call, ‘Taylor. 

Henry Demerritt, dwelling-house. 

Joseph Hastings, Ink Manufacturer. 

Rhodes, Hatter. 

Mr. Paine, Shoe store. 

Mrs. Sarah A. Preston, Milliner. 

D. A. Simmons, Attorney. 

Thos. Welsh, 

Ch’ls. P. Curtis, do. 


Josiah Quincy, Jr. — do. 
Joho Hurd, do. 
Wm. P. Mason, do. 
Mr. Adan, do. 
South Side. 


J. Bacon, Apothecary. 

Annin & Smith, Engravers. 

Geo. Wheelwright, Umbrella Manu- 
facturer. 


A. Ellison, Tailor. 


Wm. Brown, Hatter. 
Phelps & Farnum, Printers. 
Danie! Messinger, Hatter. 
Cutter, Tailor, 
Oliver, do. 
Morey & Fuller, Attorneys. 
Tudor, do. 
A. Dunlap, do. 
J. M. Fisk, do. 
Geo. Sullivan, do. 
John James, do. 
A. Moore, do. 
Gay, do. 
Leland & Paine, — do. 
G. Blake, do. 
—— Blair, do. 
A. Peabody, do. 
L. Shaw, do. 
Bartlett, do. 
J. Savage, do. 
Wetmore, do. 
J, T. Austin, do. 
H. G, Otis, Jr. do. 
Ward, do. 
Whitney, do. 
Jarvis, do. 
J, E. Smith, do. 
J Allen, do. 
J. Farrie, Jr. do. d 
S. Hyde, Dry Goods, &c. 
Mr. Carey, silver-smith, shop owned 
by Mr. Waterman of Newburyport. 
Mr. Thompson, working jeweller. 
A house owned by the Misses Koberts 
Together with the Gayety estate, oc- 
cupied by Messrs. Fleury and Russell. 


CARD. | 
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‘ment had just received 1,800,000 pias- 
tres from the English loan. « : 

We have been favoured with the pe 
rusal of a letter from a highly respect- 
able source, dated Smyrna, Sept. Ist, 
which contains the following agreeable 
information : 

“ The Greck cause has again bright- 
ened up—Candia has been very nearly 
all recovered from the Egyptians, and 
it was expected the Turks would be 
obliged to shut themselves up in the for- 
tress of Retimo; as\the Greeks had tak- 
en Mount Ida, and most of the strong 
holds. An expedition had also sailed 
to destroy the fleet in Alexandria,which 
a report says has succeeded. Misso- 
longhi bas been relieved, and the Turks 
driven back with great loss; and in the 
Morea the Greeks have taken new 
courage, owitig to the successes in dif- 
ferent parts,-and’ have began skirmish- 
es with Ibrahim Pacha.” +m 


Vera Cruz.—The. N. Y. Mer. Adv. 
says, **A private letter received at Al- 
varado from Vera Cruz, dated 4th Oct. 
states that two seamen bad deserted 
from the Castle the night previous, and 
bronght information that provisions 
were scarce and the garrison sickly and 
divided among themselves, one party 
being disposed to surrender, the other 
determined to hold out to the last. 


The Pallas —A letter from a gentle- 
man on board the Netherlands Coryete 
‘Pallas, dated at Norfolk, mentions that 
the ship was expected to sail in the be- 
ginning of November for, Holland.— 
The Duke of Saxe Weimar was at Bal- 
timore, and was not expected to return 
in the ship. He proposes to spend the 
winter in the United States, pursuing 
his journey to New-Orleans, and thence 
to proceed to Mexico. 


The Greeks.—A letter from Alexan- 
dria, in Egypt, states, that on the 10th 


M. Tyuor acknowledges, with sentiments 


of gratitude, the fraternal and efficient exer- 


interest and brotherly feeling evinced on the 
occasion in his behalf, elicit his most sincere 
grateful acknowledgments. 
Boston; November 12, 1825. 


To'the Editor of the Masonic 
Lancaster, 8. C. Oct. 28, 1825. 
Sir, 

By publishing the following no- 

tice in the Masonic Mirror, you. will 

serve the cause of Masonry, and notify 

the Fraternity of an unworthy Broth- 

er who has made his way from this 
place, northward. 


NOTICE. 

*“ At a Special Meeting of Jackson 
Lodge, at Lancaster, S.C. Oct. 27th 
A. L. 5825—Atten Kine, late of Lan- 
caster, carriage maker, was unanimious- 
ly expelled from said Lodge for unma- 
sonic conduct. 

ROBERT W. GILL, W. ™. 


Nrw Parer.—The first number of a 
paper entitled Tre Crry Recorp, anp 
Boston News-Lerrer, made its appear- 
ance on Saturday last in this city, con- 
ducted by the gentleman who compil- 
ed the History of Boston, and owned by 
the Proprietor of that work. It prom- 
ises to be an interesting addition to the 
periodicals of the day. We wish the 
enterprising proprietor success. 


GENERAL INTELLIGZNCE 
Smyrna.—By the Cherub, at this 
port, the editor of the Daily Advertiser 
received the Spectateur Oriental, to 
Aug. 29. On the 26th, a fire broke 
out in Smyrna, which destroyed thirty 
three houses, large and small, and the 
contlagration would have been much 
more extensive, but for the interposi- 
tion of the comsandants of French, 
English, Austrian, Awerican and Dutch 
vessels of war, who all with their offi- 
cers and crews, rivalled each other im 
their efforts to aid the local authorities 
in suppressing the flames. ‘The Amer 
}icap squadron, described as consisting 
of eight vessels, including a superb ship 
of the line, a frigate and two corvettes, 
arrived at Smyrna, Aug. 19. A Dutch 
frigate with the Netherlands Ambassa- 
dor for Constantinople on beard, ar- 
rived at Smyrna on the 18th. 

These papers contain a variety of de- 
tails of the course of events in Greece. 
but nothing which varies the state ot 
things materially {rom that which it has 
been already represented. The Spec- 
tator, which had repeatedly predicted 
the speedy reduction of Missolonghi, 
in several of the last papers, 1s either 
silent on the subject, or speaks of the 
information as very uncertain. Ac- 
counts from Napoli di Romania of Aug. 
4, say that Argos and the Mills had been 
destroyed by the Turks. Accounts 


from the same place to the 17th, say 
only that the epidemic was making 
cruel ravages among the crowded pop- 
ulation, who had bat slight means of 
subsistence, and thal the Greek govern- 


one of which hoisted a Russian, one an 
tions of hs friends in rescuing his property | lonian, and the third an Austrian flag. 
danger wih whieh it was threatened , The first took a pilet and proceeded 
by the fire on Thursday morning last. - The into the harbour halfan hour before the 


of August, three brigantines appeared, 


| others, and anchored near several 
| Turkish vessels, two of which were 
frigates. ‘They were soon discovered 
to be Greek fire-ships. The crew of 
the first, perceiving that they were re 

cognized, set it on fire, in the midst of 
a handred ships, and getting into their 
large boats, fled, leaving the pilot on 
hoard. By some accident it did not 
explode, but passing through the other 
vessels, before the wind, run aground. 
Ifthe attempt had succeeded, not a 
ship in the barbour would have escap- 
ed. The two other fire-ships, and the 
boat, made their escape, The Vice- 
roy of Egypt, who was at Alexandria, 
ordered an immediate pursuit, but not 
necceiving a saflicient degree of ac- 
tivity, on the 12th he went to sea him- 
self, accompanied by many of his faith- 
ful servants, in his corvette, in pursuit 
of the Greeks. His absence created 
great uneasiness until the 20th, when 
he returned, not having fallen in with 
the enemy. On the 13th, the Captain 
Pacha arrived at Alexandria with his 
fleet. but could not land until the re- 
turn of the Viceroy. A new expedi- 
tion was preparing, Which it was not 
expected would be able to sail until the 
end of September, 

A royal proclamation was published 
in the London Gazette of Oct. 4, enjoin- 
ing on the subjects of Great Britain the 
duties of neutrality towards belliger- 
ents, particalarly towards the Ottoman 
Porte and the Greeks. ‘The procla- 
mation alluded to the attempts making 
to fit out ships of warand privateers 
from British ports for the purpose of 
carrying on_ hostilities against the 
Turks, and after reciting the foreign 
enlistment act, passed a few years ago, 
commands that no persons presume to 
take part in any of the contests referred 
to, or to take part in any act contrary 
to the provisions of the Statute, upon 
pain of the penalties imposed by it, and 
of his majesty’s high displeasure. 


The Brandywine.—Col. Binns adheres 
to his statement respecting this frigate. 
The letter of Capt. Morris, he thinks, 
rathet confirms, than contradicts his 
statement, and be adds, thatthe Lancas- 
ter, which brought his letter, and that 
ef Capt. Moris, “lay very neéar the 
Brandywine fer an hour, and during all 
that time the pumps of the Frigate 
were going smarily, and the Midship- 
man who brought the letters on board, 
whispered to the Capt. of the Lancas- 
ter .hat the Frigate was leaky.” 


Rail Roads.—The citizens of Ohio are 
about to introduce rail roads into that 
state. In a Colombus paper, notice is 
given of an application to the next gen- 
eral Assembly, praying that a rail road 
may be contsructed, to commence at 
the head of the Colombus feeder, and 
to pass through the counties of Dela- 
ware, Marion, Crawford, Seneca, aud 
Sandusky, to the Sandusky Bay. 


Mont Blanc.—l\t is stated that a 
young English Physician, Dr. Clark, 
had succeeded in ascending to the sum- 
mit of Mont Blauc, on the 27th August. 
Ii is four years since such an attempt 


Switzerland, und is counted the highest 
mountain in Europe. 


Florida Wreckers.—Great complaints 
are now made, particularly by our un- 
derwriters, respecting the conduct of 
the Florida wreckers. In consequence 
of the exorbiant salvage usually allow- 
ed them under the law of the Territo- 
rial Government, it is frequently the 
case that nothing is left, after the pay- 
ment of the salvage, for either under- 
writers or owners. It is the general 
opinion among the well informed law- 
yers in Florida, that the law is uncon. 
stitutional, and that it will be repealed 
atthe next session of the Legislative 
Council... It has in fact been overruled 
by Judge Lee, in the Admiralty Court 
of South Carolina District, in the case 
of the American and Ocean Insurance 
Companies of this city, who claimed 
restitution of 356 bales-of cotton. The 
decision was in substance as follows :— 
_~% The libel states that the cotton in 
question wus sold at Key West, by vir- 
tue of a decree of a Notary and five ju- 
rors, and over 50 per cent. allowed to 
the salyors. The simple question for 
my decision is whether the Territorial 
Court at Key West was competent to 
the trial of this. A sale under the au- 
thority of sach a court cannot divest 
the claimants of their property.” 


Committee of Reliefi—The foltow- 
ing Gentlemen compose the Committee 
of Relief of the Mass. Charitable Me- 
chanic Association for the ensuing year, 
viz :—Col. Daniel Messinger, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Clark, Mr. Ephraim Marsh, Capt. 
S. Wilkinson, Major O. Johonnot, Mr. 
Isaac Harris, Mr. Z: Sampson, Mr. Geo. 
Dommett. 


Phi Beta Kappa.—The Hon. Joseph 
Story has been appointed to deliver 
the Oration on the anniversary of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Cambridge, 
in August next; and the Rev. William 
B. O. Peabody of Springfield, to deliv- 
erthe Poem. ‘The Rev. Mr. Wayland, 
of this city, will officiate as Chaplain. 

In Essex, John Summers Russell, 
Esq. a Member of the Society of 
Friends, has been admitted a Counsel- 


lor at Law. P 


Illinois. ithin two.onthree weeks 
not less than 250 persons ‘have passed 
through Vandalia, to settle themselves 
in the opper parts of the state, chiefly 
in Sanganon county, and the military 
bounty lands. A very considerable tide 
of emigration is setting in upon the 
northern parts of the state by all the 
roads which lead trom the south and 
east, and some frum Missouri. 


Loutsiana.—Six new and elegant cot- 
ton presses are building in the Ameri- 
can part of the city of New Orleans; 
capital employed near half a million 
dolis.; the presses to be worked by 
Hydraulic and steam power.—Domes- 
tic produce exported from N. Orleans 
for the first six months of this year 
near 15 millions dollars; to foreign 
cuuntries more than 8; coastwise near 
7. | 


Sufferers by Fire in New Brunswick. 
—Agreeably to public notice a meet- 
ing was held in Merchants’ Hall, in 
this city, on Monday last, to adopt 
measures for relieving the distresses of 
the nimerous sufferers by the late 
dreadful and desolating Fires in the 
neighboring Province of New-Bruns- 
wick. ‘She Hon. G. O71s, 
was chosen Chairman, and Geo. Bonp, 
Esq. Secretary. ‘The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Messrs. Hovusron, J. 
Braver, J. D. Wirtiams, and J. ‘l'ap- 
pan, when on motzon oi the last gen- 
tleman, Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, expressive of the sympathy 
of the meeting in the distres-es of their 
fellow men reduced to the tost deplo- 
rable want, and deprived, at the ap- 
proach of winter, in a rigorvus Climate, 
of shelter, food, and clothing: And ex- 
pressive of their readiness, as Men and 
as Christians, to send them prompt re- 
lief. A subscription was voted to be 
opened; and the following gentlemen 
were appointed a Commiliece to adopt 
such measures as they might deem ne- 
cessary to carry into eflect the benevo- 
lent object of the meeting, viz.— 

H. G. Otis, Jobn Houston, John 
Tappa™ Samuel Appleton, John D. 
Williams’Jsaac Winslow, William Sulli- 
van, Josiak Bradlee, Je-se Putnam, G. 
L. Deblois, Nathan Rice, James Kead, 
and George Bond. 


Emanctpation—Mrs. Elizabeth Moore 
lately deceased,-has by ber will eman- 
cipated all her sk wes, about 40. She 
has also left propes ‘y worth $50,000 to 
the College at Dany. Ye.—Louisville’is 
said to be as healthy this year as any 
town of the same size i the Union: 
real property is rising in value; many 
buildings growing up; more, are con- 
tracted for next summer: yet rents 
have not declined, on account, of the 
migrations thither.— Kentucky pay. 


South Carolina—The Cheraw 


New Moagazine.—Sumner Lince!a 
Fairfield, Esq. author of Lays of Mel- 
pomene, Sisters of St. Clara, and sev- 
eral periodicals, proposds to publish in 
the city of Baltimore, a new monthly 
work to embrace 80 octavo pages per 
number, at $5 per annam, afd to be 
entitled, The North American Maga 
zine. o Fir 

Appointment by the President.—Alex- 
ander Caldwell, of Virginia, to be Judge 
of the United States, for the Western 
District of Virginia, in place of Daniel 
Smith, declined. 


Eacte Banx.—Messrs. George Hoad- 
ly and James Hillhouse. of this city, aad 
Henry Carrington of Middletown, have 
been appointed by the Directors, 
Agents to settle the concerns of the 
Eagle Bank, agreeably to a yote of the 
stockholders at a meeting held on the 
26th ult. It is understood that Mr. 
Hiilhouse has declined accepting the 
appointment, but we:have’ heard.of no 
‘substitute te-supply his place. 

N. Haven Herald. 


New Orleans.—Up to the 9th ult: the 
weather at New Orleans had been 
warm, dry, and the city healthy. The 
river was low, and the port bare of 
vessels, The markets continued lan- 
guid; but the basy season was ap- 
proaching, and the usual animation an- 
ticipated. 


North Caroli-a.—The Washington 
Recorder of the. 26th speaks of the 
renovated impulse given to the busi- 
ness of the town; of the arrival of part 
of the Dredging Machine from N. 
York, and of the intention to commence 
‘the most effectual operations on the 
channels of its rivers. 


Fire.—A fire broke ont in Albany, 
in a building occupied by L. K. Norton, 
asa shoe store, which together with 
two adjoining, occupied by Mr. Carpen- 
ter, as a dry goods store, and J. Howe, 
as a shoe store, were destroyed. 


Fricate Jonny Apams.—The Pensa- 
cola Gazette of Oct. 8th, afier mention- 
ing the arrival of the John Adams, says, 
that the vessel ** has, for the last nine- 
ty-four days, with the exception of one 
night at Havana, kept at sea. Her ob- 
ject in visiting Pensacola: is to take 


possession of the Barancas and other 
public property to be surrendered by 


the army for the use ofthe navy on 


‘this station, and to refresh her crew. 
Atrangements have been made forthe | 


partial transportation of the stores from 
hompson’s Island to Pensacola, and 
for the entire removal of the sick from 
the-former place.” 

Missovri.—Within 10 days, (previ- 
ous to Oct. 8,) upwards of 100 wag- 
gons, heavily loaded, with emigrants 
and their effects, with Negroes; droves. 
of cattle, &c, had passed through Vin- 
cennes, (Ind.) on their way to Missou-: 
ri: most of them, wealthy farmers. 
from the eastern counties of Kentucky. 
Itis estimated that the whole amount 
of lead made in Missouri is 4,000,000 of | 
pounds anrually. 


By advices from Tripoli, we learn 
that the enterprising traveller, Mr. 
Laing, left that capital on the 18th July, 
with a large caravan destined for Vim- 
buctoo. ‘The time occupied in travel- 
ling the distance is about 100 days, so 
that by this time he is far on his way 
to that celebrated city. It is by no 
means improbable that, descending the 
Niger from Timbuctoo, as is his object, 


Sultan of Seckatoo, his countryman and 


cenmling the river from the Bight of 
Benin. Both will reach the points from 


es regarding the middle course and ter- 
mination of that celebrated stream at 
the close of the rainy season ; and Maj. 
Laing, in particalar, will reach Timbue- 
too at a period of the year when, allow- 


repose after the fatigues undergone in. 
the passage of the great desert, he will 
be able to start with the commence- 
ment of the dry season, to follow out 
the ulterior objects of his journey. 
Glasgow Courier. 


have denied the application to admit 
to bail young Tayloe, chgrged with 


edto the jaii of Columbia coanty. The 
Judges were unanimous in their opin- 
ion. 


Battinone.—The Battle Monument 
having been completed, was laid open 
io public view on Monday last, with 
military and other ceremonies. 


The London papers aver, if Great 
Britain accepts the submission of 
Greece, and extends her protecting 
arm to her, she will put all Europe ina 
blaze. * May be, and may be not.” 

DIED—In Newton, Henrietta Cheney, a-. 
ged 16, daughter of Gen. Ebenezer Cheney. 


MASONIC. 
ASHES and APRONS of the newest and 


telligencer states, * that the Jews inn 
South Carolina positively refuse to pay | 
the capitation tax” which Mr. Noah | 
has imposed upon all that nation, for 


had been made, and then it failed. Mt, | 
Blanc isin Savoy, on the border of! 


the expenses of his government, &c. 


most elegant patierns, constantly for sale, 
by SAMUEL CURTIS, No. 66, Market 
Stree+, Boston. 

gf Floorings, Reyal Arch Dresses, and 
16. 


Collars at short notiee. 


he may meet, on the territories of the” 


fellow-traveller, Maj. Clapperton, 


whence they commence their research. 


ing a few weeks for refreshment and 


The Supreme Court of New-York | 


manslaughter, aud he has been remand-. 
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place in which ut moves ; to breathe round nature 
an odour more exquisite than .be perfume of the 
yore, and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning.” 


THE WREATH. 


It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every 


From the Charleston Courier, 
Ovp Norrons.—Old Bachelors ar 


called anwise, unsocial, unaccountable beings, 


‘and seem adjudged by come as if incapable of | 


‘enjoying even the smiles of good humor: ‘Of all 


this, however, we bear the brant, philosophic- 


ally; and like good masons, are mum. Per- 


haps the Fraternity, of which | happen to bea 
member, will relish the following admirable 
verses, not my own, nor can I say of wl.om, 
having copied them from a mildewed collec- 
tion of manuscripts, belonging to one of the 
clan, of the Order of Celibacy. ‘ 
“PHE LAUGHING BACHELOR. 
_ ¥e shepherds so gentle of mind 
‘More tender and soft than your sheep, 
Wh cupation can find | 
~~ But to wander, to sigh, and to weep; 
A plague of your sighing and whining, 
My passion is better by half; 
It gives me no cause for repining, 
-  T've nothing to do, but to laugh. 


” Your Phillis is saucy and vain, 
Your Chloe is cold asa nun; 

i they love, they cause nothing but pain, 
If they frown, the poor swain is undone; 

~ Can this be a passion divine 

~~ ‘That makes a man look like a calf ? 

Ch no! far more pleasing is mine; 

Old Homer too, tells us to leugh. 


; 


i Your banks may be furnish'd wiih bees, 
Your cheeks may be furrow’d with tears, 
But, the nymph treats your efforts to please 
though would fain stop her ears. 
You langui-h a year fora smile, 
© For a simper a year and a half; 
If l welk with a friend, for a mile 
I'm frequently blest with a laugh, 


. If laughing is better than crying, 
joy more than sorrow allures, 
If tivjog is better than dying, 
My lot is far better than yours; 
_ Come. Bachelors! best humor'd creatures, 
The nectar of mirth let us quaff, 
Bid to care-boding features, 
» | And publish, our joy, witha laugh. 
WESTMINISTBR ABZEY. 
From Car'er’s Lesters 

Nearly two out of our ten days To 
London have beén passed in Westmin- 
ister; Abbey, and as many more might 
be deyoted to its numerous monuments 
with equal pleasure. indeeda 
most fascinating place to one who has 
read and admired the poets, orators, 
philosophers, jurists, and divines of 
England; who is familiar with the civil, 
military, and naval history of the coun- 
tty; or who is fond of witnessing an 
exhibition of the arts, erected for the 
noble purpose of perpetuating the re- 
membrance of genius, learning, and 
taste. The building itself is admirably 
fitted for a repository of the distinguish- 
ed dead. No one could approach the 
venerable pile, with its grev Gothick 
turrets, without feelings of reverence 
and solemnity, evea if it were divest- 
ed of those associations, which the re- 
collection of departed greatness awak. 
ens. Whether it be mere fancy, or 
owing to some peculiarity inthe archi- 
tecture, or the sombre complexion of 
the material, the Abbey, even at a dis- 
tance, wears an aspect of sober grav- 
deur, and an air commanding venera- 
tion,. which no other edilice | have ev- 
er seen possesses; and the eve of the 
spectator, as it surveys the weather- 
beaten stracture, its lofty portals, and 
Gothick windows sends a thrill to the 
heart. 

The only entrance at present is thro’ 
the southern transept, denominated 
‘the Poet’s Corner;” and who could 
wish fora more interesting passage? 
In this section of the Church, the visi- 
tant finds himself at once surrounded 
by monuments to the memory of Ben. 
Johnson, Butler, Milton, Gray, Mason, 
Prior, Grenville, Sharp, Sbokspeare, 
Thompson, Rowe, Dr. Johnson, Gar- 
rick, Gay, Goldsmith, Addison, Handel, 
Bales, Dr. Barrow, Camden, Chancer, 
Spencer, Dryden, Cowley, Phillips, 
Drayton, and many others fess known 
to the world. Finding himself in the 
midst of sucha group, with so many 
attractions on all sides, one scarcely 
knows to whom first to tarn and pay 
the tribute of his respect. Having the 


- day before me, | began with * Rare Ben 


Johnson.”” whose monument is near 
the entrance, and proceeded deliberate- 
ly around the walls of the Abbey against 
which these mementos of the dead are 
placed. Fatigue often compelled me 
to brush the dust from the pedestal of 


one tomb, and seat myself upon its cor- 


ber, to read a long inscription and ex- 
amine the sculptured marble of the next 
in order. 


designs, the epitaphs, and other ci»- 


There are obvious defects in group- 
ing the monuments ofthe Abbey. Had 
the idea of “ the Poet’s Corner,” been 
strictly adopted, it would have been a 
great improvement. It 1s gratifying to 
see those sleeping side by side, who in 
life were united by the ties of friend- 
ship, or assimilated by kindred pursuits. 
There are several beautitul illustra. 
tions of this principle in the Abbey.— 
The monument of Gray is immediate- 
ly under that of Milton, and connected 
with it. On the former, the lyric Muse, 
alto relievo, is in the attitude of holding 
a medallion of Gray, and at the same 


ti intinge her finger to the ‘bust of 
eaicely entitled to the pity of married folks}, OE 


Milton above, with the following in- 
scription: 
«« No more the Grecian Muse unrivalled reigns, 
To Britain let the nations homage pay 5 
She felt a Homer’s fire in Milton’s strains, 
' A Pindar’s rapture in the | yre of Gray.” . 
Another instance of this kind was ob- 
served, still more. striking and beauti- 
ful. ‘The remains of Johnson and Gar- 
rick repose side by side beneath. the 
pavement, at the feet of Shakspeare. 
Here is a triple association of the most 
interesting character. ‘The moralist 
and tra edian were intimate. friends in 
life, sustaining the relation of precep- 
tor and pupil, and the still nearer one 
of having encountered penury and ne- 
glect together; they. sieep at the feet 
of the great dramatic master, whose 
genius the y both reverenced, and both 
illustrated, in the closet, and upon the 
stage. Shakspeare’s monument is beau- 
‘itu! indesign and execution, worthy of 
the poet whom: it commemorates, and 


; of the taste ot Pope, who was a mem- 


ber of the committe that superintended 
its erection. 

In another part of the church, the 
relicks of the two great orators, Wm. 
Pitt and Charles James Fox, rest by 
the side of each other. But the viola- 
tion of this principle of grouping the 
monuments is so frequent, that ihe fore- 
going instances seem rather accidental 
than premeditated Dr Watts’ slab is 
interposed between military and naval 
heroes, knights and noblemen, whose 
pursuits were entirely foreign to his 
own. The superb monument in mem- 
ory of Sir Isaac Newton, although grand 
in design and elegant in execution, is 
liable to the same objection. He is 


{surrounded by women, and has nota 
scientific or literary associate in the 


neighborhood. Addison has fallen into 
amore appropriate circle. His mronu- 
ment consists of a full length statue, 
which is said to be a good likeness, 
standing upon an elevated pedestal, 
and looking towards the Poet’s Corner, 
where he loved to linger while living. 
Goldsmith’s head, in relief, is over one 
of the doors, and is remarkable for lit- 
tle else. than the classical and compli- 
mentary epitaph by Dr. Johnson. 
While in some of these monuments 


almost ludicrous. On a little slab in 
the pavement, not more than eighteen 
inches square, is the inscription—* O 
rare Sir William Davennant’”’—and 
nothing more. No one can read it 
without a smile. As a discriminating 
mark of merit, a monument in the Ab- 
bey isa most fallaeious test, and its 
principal object is ina great measure 
defeated. Wealth, power, friendship, 
or favouriteism has foisted into the 
cemetery, and commemorated by lofty 
pyramids of marble, hundreds of per- 
sons who might as well have slept else- 
where. On the other hand, many il- 
lustrious names are not here to be 
found. | looked in vain tor Locke, 
Bacon, Cowper, and even Pope, whvse 
taste contributed so largely to the em- 
bellishment of the sculptured marble 
There does not appear to have been 
much point iu Neison’s celebrated mot- 
to— Victory or Westminster Abbey ” 

It is however, reckoned a high hon- 
our to obtain aniche in this ancient 
and. venerable repository; and the 
prominence upon the walis, which 
some of ils inmates have acquired by 
the unaided efforts of their own genius 
talents ts a credttabie Commentary 


England; Shakspeare, Johuson, Gar- 
rick, and hundreds of others, whose 
memories are cherished and revered, 
rose to eminence trom the humblest or- 
igin. Nor are these honours‘n all ca- 
ses merely posthumous. Several of 


The 
ia of an actress ; 


power are self-created,’ men. 
Prime Minister is the 
Lord Liverpool’s fathJer was a cobler ; 
and Lord Eiden, the? Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was a servant boy, 
whose business \'s to sweep the office 
ofan attorney. “Thisis a noble feature, 
and in some de .ree atones for the oppo- 
site defects, with which it is associated. 
Our happy *epublic carries the princi- 
ple to a st¥iJ greater extent. 

A soryid mind is incapable of iriend- 
ship. 
Tie difficulty is not so great to die 
toe a friend, as to find a iriend worth 


Full notes were taken of the _ dying for. 


Our good or bad. fortune depends 


cumstances, even in some cases ~ the | greatly on the choice we make of our 


colour of the stone. be 


triends. 


But thour’t a child ! Thou may’st, perchance, 


great taste is displayed, in others, the 
desigas and ornaments are fantastic and 


on the character and imstitutions of 


the most prominent characters now in | 


the Prussian, you are really not depart- 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


THe CASKET. 


* Blending the useful with the sweet* 


From the Baltimere Patriot. 
The following is a supposed conversation 
between Verner and Albert, while the former 
is preparing the latter for his father to shoot the 
apple off his head, in the new and patriotic 
play of WILLIAM TELL. I is needless 
forme to inform the reader that I have bor- 
rowed the idea of ** My.Maker’s in the wind,” 
from the significant replies of Albert to the 
inquiries of Gesler, the Mountain Scene. 


MY FATHER BEND" THE BOW. 
Dost thou not fear the erring sight 
Of him who beuds the bow— 

Some faltering in his nerves, that might, 
Young Albert, lay thee low ? 
erring sight’’ ! some faltering’? !! No‘ 

My FATHER, Verner, bends the bow.”’ 


And yet, some casual zephyr’s breath 
Might turn the arrow’s flight, . 
And wrap thee in the folds of death, 
Thy father’s aim in spite ! 
‘* No! no—disperse those doubts of mind, 
“« My MAKER, Verner, ’s in the wind.” 


Let thoughts of doubt arise, 
And turn thy head, to catcha glance, 

Just as the arrow flies. 
No, no! However young or wild, 
**My MAKER, Verner, ’s with the ‘ Child.”’ 


‘* Prepare me straight ! nor doubt, nor fear, 
My father nor his sight ; ge 
‘* Nor yet the casual breaths of air, 
** The child, nor arrow’s flight : 
** HE’s in the arrow, and no wo 
fear, while FATHER bends the bew.”’ 
PYTHIAS. 


MILITARY ANECDOTE. 
“The old Guard never surrender--they 
die!’’ 

Soon after the occupation of the 
French metropolis by the allied armies 
under the Duke of Wellington and 
Prince Blucher, after the memorable 
battle of Waterloo, some. British and 
Prussian officers happened one. after- 
noon tomeet ata coflee-house where 
some French gentlemen, sitting at the 
further end of the room, were warmly 
discusssing the subject of the late un- 
fortupate conflict, some attributing the 
disaster to treachery, others to the 
vast superiority of the enemy’s force, 
&e. &c. Two of the noisest and most 
violent of these disputants happened 
to be officers inthe Old Guards, though 
then without ‘uniform, which was 
alxo the case with the guests above 
mentioned, who had just entcred the 
room—-—* No matter, (exclaimed the 
turbulent Frenchman,) though defeat- 
ed, we arecrowned with immortal 
honor; never troops fought better, 
and the answer of the Old Guards, to 
which we have the honor to belong, 
deserves to be recorded in letters of 
gold. On being summoned to surren- 
der, they exclaimed, *The Old Guards 
never surrender—they die!’ . Such an 
answer is only to be expected from 
French troops, who are animated by 
the soul of honor, and with whom ne 
soldier in the world is worthy of a 
comparison.”—The Brnish and Prus- 
sian officers listened with attention for 
some time to this rhodomontade, till 
their patience being exhausted, a Prus- 
Sian captain, perfect master of the 
French language, rising with mach 
gravily, goes up to the table at which 
the Erenchmen were sitting, and falls 
down on his knees in a posture of ado- 
ration, Cailing aloud to all the compa- 
ny present to imitate his example. 
‘Gentlemen, said he, how can you sit 
with such indifference in the presence. 
ot departed spirits? Down on your 
knees aod do them homage!” Then, 
addressing the Frenchmen, Illustri- 
ous shades, how tong is it since ye left 
the elysian fields? It must have been 
lately, tor the batile in which ye were 
slain was fought but three weeks ago. 
tiow fare all the illustmous heroes and 
worthies of ancfent and modern times, 
ihe Alexanders, Caesars, Hannibals, 
Fredericks, Turennes, Marlioroughs, 
&e. &c.2 How enviable is your lot to 
dwellin the tields of bliss with such 
spirits to all eternity. What could in- 
duce you so soon to quit the regions of 
happy souls, again to seek the realms 
of endless night and misery ? No doubt 
some high commission from Jove. | 
Oh! speak, and leave us poor mortals 
ao longer im su-pense.” 

‘The Frenchmen regarded the Prus- 
sian Captain with looks that plainly 
declared their inability to comprehend 
the meaning of what he had been say- 
ing, at length their loquacious prolocu- 
tor requested he would have the good. 
ness to explain himself, since his 
speech betrayed rather the ravings of 
disordered intellect than any thing 
else; “ but if you aim at an insult, sir, 
be what you may, | demand instant saf- 
isfaction.”!. What! then, exclaimed 


ed shades jast arrived post haste from 


ri 


gore but mere men of flesh and 
ood like myself.” Then rising from 


his part. 


is knees, be added, as to the insult 


you speak of sir, | am willing to answer 
it at any time and place you may be 
plexsed to appoint, provided you real 
ly think the lesson | intend giving you 
an attack upon your boner. We are 
Prussian and British officers, continued 
he, turning to his companions, and 
have been listening this half hour to 
your effusions of vanity. You are, it 
seems, of the Old Guard, who do not 
surrender— but die.—Now it is clear in 
that case that yon must be dead men, 
since you could not think of surrender- 
ing.—Should |, however, err in my 
conjecture, and really have the honor 
of conversing with living gentlemen, 
Ihave only to request that in fatare 
you will have the goodness to adda 
few words to your panegyric on the 
Old Guard, and say, the Old Guard nev- 
er surrender, they etther dye or—run a- 
way.” 


A.GOOD STORY. 


A vain fellow, who commanded 4 
small vessel, but who tried to appear 
greater than the capiain of first rate 
man-of-war, told bis cabin boy one day 
that he had company coming on board 
to dine; and that when he asked for 
the silver-handied knives and forks, he 
must tell him they have gone ashore to 
be ground; and answer in the same 
strain to any a he might put, 
He did so. ‘The knives end forks went 
off very well. The next question was, 
Where is that large Cheshire cheese, 
boy? “Gone ashore to be ground, 
sir,’ was the answer. 


Pouitenrss.—A young man in this 
city was sent by his master, a mer- 
chant to demand payment of an account 
amounting to three pounds. Aithough 
his calls were frequent, they” were 


fruitless: the person declined payment 


of the demand; while the lad at each 
call desired him with the greatest po- 
liteness to pay bim some-ot the a- 


A few months ago, a farmer living a, moynt, as he would be grateful for the 


few miles from Easton, (Pa. 


) sent his smailest sum.—The debtor at length, 


daughter on herseback to that town, to one morning, when the usual request 
procure from the bank smaller notés in | had been made, nettled at the perse- 


exchange for one of $100. 


When she | verance of his tormenter, geve him a 


atrived there the bank was shut, and | penny, sayimg that as he had asserted 
she endeavored to effect her object by | that he would be gratetul for the sunall- 


offering it at several stores, but could 


not get her note changed. She had the present be 


est sum, he presumed he would. for 
satished with that. 


not gone far on her return, when a ‘Thank yousir, said the lad, uncover- 
stranger rode up tothe side of her: ing and bowing profoundly; ‘thank you 
horse, and escoried her with so much | sir; had you favoured me witha simi- 


politeness, that she had not the slight- 
est suspicion of any evil intention on 
After a ride of a mile or two, 
employed in very social conversation, 
they came to a retired part of the road, 
when the gentleman commanded her 
to give him the bank note. It was 
with some difficulty that she could be 
made to believe him in earnest, as his 
demeanor had been so very friendly ; 
but the presentation of a pistol placed 


the matter beyond a doubt, and she 
-yielded to necessity. Just as she held 


the note to him, a sudden puff of wind 


blew it into the road and carriedit gen- 


tly several yards fromthem. ‘he un- 
courteous knight alighted to overtake 
it, and the lady whipped her herse to 
get out of his power, and the other 
horse who had been left standing by 
her side, started off with her. His 
owner fired his pistol, which only tend- 
ed to increase the speed of all parties, 
and the young lady arrived sately at 
home with the horse of the robber, on 
which were a pair of saddle bags.— 
When these were opened, they were 
found to contain, besides a quantity of 
counterfeit bank notes, $1500 in good 
money! ‘The horse was a good one, 
and when saddled and bridied, was 
thought to be worth at least as much 


es the bank note that was stolen. 
— 


Witson, author of the 
American Ornithology, the most splen- 
did work that has yet been produced on 
this side the Atlantic, was a native of 
Paisly, Scotland, where the first effu- 
sions of his genius, in puetry and ro- 
mance, not meeting with encourage- 
ment, he came to America at the age 
of six and twenty. Arriving at New- 
Castle, with only a few shillings in his 
pocket, in the summer of 1794, he 
walked up to Philadelphia, with a fowl- 
ing piece upon his shoulder; when the 
first bird that presented itself in the 
woods, happened to be a read headed 
wood pecker, the brilliant colors of 
which, exciting his admiration, would 
seem to have been the stimulating 
cause of his future pursuits; as it does 
not appear that he had discovered any 
particular predilection for the study of 
natural history in the jand of his nativ- 
ity, and his earliest engagements in his 
adopted country were necessarily in 
the line of school-keeping for a_liveli- 
hood. 

A very interesting account of the 
first essays of our adventurer, as a sci- 
entific delineater, is given by his biog- 
rapher, in the ninth and last volume of 
the Ornithology, which was not pub- 
lished till after his decease ; but which 
nearly completed the magnificent un- 
dertaking to which he had devoted his 
life, at the sacrifice of every customary 
indulgence.—On the very day whereon 
he was seized with his last illness, he 
had made out a list of those birds which 
he intended should, for the present at 
least, terminate the work. 

This indefatigable naturalist died of 
a dysentery, brought on by inattention 
to his own personal wants, and the nec- 
essary relaxation from incessant la- 
bours, to perfect the work he had un- 
dertaken : and his remains were inter- 
red under the trees, in the cemetery 
of the Swedish Church, on the banks 
of the Delaware. 

Whilst in the enjoyment of health, 
this enthusiastic admirer of the pro- 
ductions of nature, had expressed a 
wish to be buried in some rural spot, 
sacred to peace and solitude, where 
the charms of nature might invite the 
steps of the votary of the muses, and 
the lover of science—and where the 
birds might sing over his grave. 

Port Folio. 

Few have the courage to correct 
their friends, because few have the 
courage to suffer correction. 


lar sum at each call | have made you 

for the bill, the whole debt would 

have been discharged long since! | 
Montreal paper. | 

Tre two Durennen.—Two Dutch- 
men, not long since, had occasion to g6 
to a blacksmith’s on business, and find- 
ing the smith absent: frem the shop, 
they concludedto go-to the house: hsy- 
ing reached the door, said ope to the 
other, “‘come Huunse, you ax about 
de smit.” nain, pain, said the other, 
but you can tell so better as 1 can;” 
“yell den, so | knocks.” The mis. 
tresa of the honse came to the deer. 
Haunse then ingnired, * is de smit mit- 
in?” Sir, said the woman; * is de smit 
mitin?” [cannot understand you, said 
the woman; Linvnse then bawled cut, 
Vot de debil, | <ay is de smit mitin 2” 
The other Dutchmen: perceiving that 
the woman conid net tinderstand Haan: 
se, stepped ap and pushed bim aside, 
and said, “let a mancome op what can 
say someting: Is de plock suit shop i 
de hoose?” 

INDIAN JURISPRUDENCE. 

The Cherokees, itis said, love ove 
tablished something uke. 
system, and introduced into the. -oci- 
ety many of the laws and usa; of 
civilization. As a specimen of ihe 
manner in which they dispense jy+.ce 
in cases of trivial import, ve relaic the 
following anecdote, said to be authep- 
tic.—Cheraw Intelligencer. 

‘* An Indian assanited another, of 
which regular information was made. 
The Judge ordered the sheriff to bring 
the parties before him. ‘The sherft 
went in pursuit of them, but returned 
withoat them. ‘“ Where are your 
prisoners,’ said the judge. ‘i canght 
them,’ replied the Sheriff. ‘What did 
you dowith them?! ‘1 gave the de- 
fendant filteen lashes.” ‘What did you 
do with the plaintiff? * Gave him fil- 
teen too.” ‘What the informer or wit- 
ness? * Why, I gave him 25 lashes ; for 
had he held his tongue, there would 
have been none of this fuss and troube 
le.”—It would be wellif all the dis- 
pensations of justice could he equally 
and promptly administered.” 


Tattiixne.—A young Russian Indy, 
of the first rank in Petersburg, married 
the Count M. who had formerly beena 
favourite of the Empress. It seems 
that her curiosity wormed many secrets 
from her husband respecting his inti- 
macy at court, and that she tattled them 
to her female friends, who sent them 
as great secrets, through the city of 
Moscow where she resided. Not long 
after, just as the lady and her husband 
were assigning themselves to sivep, 
they were alarmed by a knocking at 
their chamber door, which the husband 
unbulted, when a stout police officer 
entered, with a large rod in one hand, 
and the imperial order in the other. 
The Count was ordered to go on the 
further side of the bed, and to make no 
disturbance, as in the next room there 
were several brethren of this summary 
minister of justice in waiting. The la- 
dy was then ordered to descend from 
the bed, just as she was, and to lay 
herself upon the floor ; the officer then 
tied her hands and teet, and gave her 
asevere whipping. When be had fin- 
ished this discipline, he loosed her, 
raised her up, aud said “this is the 
punishment which the Empress inflicts 
upon tattlers ; and for the next offence 
you go to Siberia.” —The story seon 
buzzed about, and wherever the tatile 
of the young lady had gone, it occa- 
sioned a titter. 

A Dumb Animal.—A_ person having 
solda horse to an Irishman, a few 
months afterwards asked him how his 
new horse answered ? “ Why, really,” 
replied Patrick, cannot tell, for 
os thought of putting a question to 
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